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ABSTRACT 
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In recent years, the Navy has been plagued by a series of non-operational events 
that have attracted negative attention from the media and intense scrutiny from political 
leaders, special interest groups and the public. Too often. Navy responses to this scrutiny 
have been counterproductive. This study suggests that the Navy could benefit from a 
broader definition of what constitutes an organizational crisis. Also, a more complex 
approach to crisis management is needed, especially when the potential for damage to the 
institutional image is high. 

This thesis proposes a formalized system of crisis management. It also presents 
critical case studies to illustrate how organizational culture can serve as an impediment to 
constructive crisis management. The cases reviewed include the Naval Academy’s 
handling of the 1989 Gwen Dreyer sexual harassment and hazing incident, the 1992 
Electrical Engineering 3 1 1 exam cheating scandal, and the critical editorial written by 
faculty member James Barry and published by The Washington Post in March 1996. My 
research concludes that the key to effective crisis management is an organizational culture 
which institutionalizes the use of ethical and constructive practices. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



When naval strategy addresses the subject of crisis response, it is referring to 
operational crises which call for the employment of military force. 1 In recent years, the 
Navy has suffered from crises of a different type, which, according to some, have left the 
Navy “adrift,” 2 a “scandal-ridden and divided service.” 3 These unexpected and 
unwelcome non-combat related events have attracted attention from the media and intense 
scrutiny from political leaders, special interest groups and the public. A short list of these 
events stretches back to the late 1980s: the handling of the Iowa battleship turret 
explosion, Tailhook '91, the U.S. Naval Academy cheating/drug dealing/car theft/sexual 
harassment scandals, flag officer misconduct, and Admiral Boorda's suicide. Norman 
Polmar, a prominent navalist, believes that these events “have so shattered morale within 
the Navy that its performance as a fighting force may now be in question.” 4 The result of 
these public relations crises has been a sullied, if not damaged, Navy public image. 5 

The Navy could benefit from a more complex and systematic approach to crisis 
management, especially crisis communications. Specifically, I will explore the role of 
organizational culture as a critical variable in the crisis management process. I examine 
the proposition that these highly publicized events provide the Navy with a window of 
opportunity to change counterproductive aspects of organizational culture, and that this 



'John H. Dalton, Forward . . . From the Sea (Washington: Department of the Navy, 
1994) p. 5. 

2 David Evans, “The Navy’s Blues,” The New York Times, 8 June 1996, Sec. 1 p. 19. 
Lexis-Nexis on-line service accessed 4 February 1997. 

3 “Unfair to Blame Newsweek for Admiral Mike Boorda’s Suicide,” The New Republic 
214, no. 24 (10 June 1996), p. 6. Lexis-Nexis on-line service accessed 4 February 1997. 

4 Norman Polmar quoted in Philip Shenon, “5 Years Later, Navy Is Still Reeling From 
Tarnish of Tailhook Incident,” New York Times, 20 May 1996. Lexis-Nexis on-line 
service accessed 4 February 1997. 

5 Stan Zimmerman, “The Battle for the Lasting Impression,” U.S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings (May 1997), p. 44. 
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change is actually facilitated by the public attention associated with the media spotlight. 
Ultimately, better understanding of the crisis management process, as well as improved 
practices and a determination to adapt behaviors and attitudes to modern circumstances, 
may allow the Navy to manage public relations crises in ways that contribute to 
organizational health instead of inflicting more scars on its already damaged public image. 

This thesis suggests innovative crisis management policies and practices for the 
Navy. And it highlights how culture influences organizational behavior. 6 Chapter II 
discusses the Navy’s current circumstances related to crisis management and 
organizational image. Following a survey of current literature about crisis management 
and related fields in Chapter III, I identify the processes at work when the Navy responds 
to a crisis. To illustrate what process dynamics are exerting the most influence during 
crisis management, I examine official Navy policy related to crisis response in Chapter IV. 
In reviewing Navy crisis management, I will look for the major elements of optimal crisis 
management discussed in Chapter III. I will review written directives in the form of 
instructions to determine how the Navy defines organizational crises and to ascertain the 
extent that formal crisis management practices in the Navy reflect the sorts of activities 
recommended by experts. I will also examine Navy organizational culture to see how it 
relates to optimum crisis management. Case studies are presented in Chapter V. My 
case studies involve an examination of the string of organizational crises suffered by the 



6 Carl Builder explains why knowledge of organizational culture is important to achieve 
organizational change; “Possibly the best hope for change in the American military 
institutions ... is through a better understanding of institutions by those within them and 
by those who must deal with them. ... If those who are members of an institution and 
those who deal with institutions understand why the institution behaves the way it does, 
then the ways of modifying that behavior equals or exceeds the number of people who 
have that understanding, for each can take actions, even if only for one’s self, that will 
contribute eventually to change.” Carl Builder, The Masks of War: American Military 
Styles In Strategy and Analysis (Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins University Press for 
RAND, 1989), p. 205. 
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Naval Academy since the early 1990s. I selected these cases for several reasons: first, the 
Naval Academy imbues a cadre of future naval officers with Navy culture and traditions; 
second, the impact of Naval Academy graduates on the fleet is magnified by their 
disproportionate representation at the highest levels of Navy leadership, as well as at 
lower levels of the officer corps where they are expected to purvey Navy culture to others 
by setting an example “that like-minded officers from other sources will want to rally 
around;” 7 and finally, the crises at the Naval Academy have been studied and written 
about extensively by individuals and groups both inside and outside of the organization, so 
there is a considerable amount of data for study. To conclude my thesis. Chapter VI 
offers recommendations for better Navy crisis management. 



7 Charles R. Larson, Admiral, USN, “Service Academies: Critical to Our Future,” U.S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings (October 1997), p. 36. 
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II. THE NAVY’S ORGANIZATIONAL IMAGE 



In this chapter, I identify problems often associated with a poor Navy image, and 
provide reasons why the Navy needs a more sophisticated approach to crisis management. 
Next, I outline the military-media relationship -- the conflict between these important 
American institutions is often cited as the reason for the damaged public image of the 
armed services. Discussions of this relationship have tended to focus on the discord 
instead of the conditions which cause friction. Yet, among those few who have suggested 
constructive measures aimed at improving the relationship, a consensus has emerged that 
most changes will depend on the services’ efforts to modify their own attitudes and 
behaviors toward the media. Lastly, I will explore the concept that Navy organizational 
culture plays an important role in shaping attitudes and behaviors, and discuss the dangers 
associated with a service culture that is out of step with the culture and expectations of the 
society it serves. 8 

Some of the potential costs of a poor organizational image include the investment 
of time and effort in “damage control” activities, lower organizational morale, and 
recruiting problems caused by a decreased propensity to serve in the Navy. Assessing the 
impact of an organizational crisis is different for a public organization than it is for 
commercial enterprises. Many modern businesses interested in crisis management analyze 
the success or failure of their efforts to handle unexpected problems based on various 
measures of organizational health taken prior to, during, and after potentially negative 
events. Standard measures of organizational health for businesses include changes in 

8 In his study of the various “personalities” of the American armed services, Carl Builder 
describes the U.S. Navy’s identity as being supremely independent with an institutional 
stature “on a level with that of the U.S. government (with which the Navy must sometimes 
suffer). . . ” This degree of independence and stature implies legitimate autonomy to 
behave in ways which may not be supported by civilians, military leaders. Congress or the 
public. Carl Builder, The Masks of War, p. 3 1 . 
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